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The wifdom of this world is fometimes taken in fcripture 
for policy, and confifts in a certain dexterity of managing bu- 
finefs for a man’s fecular advantage. ’ South's Sermons. 

3.. [Polina, Spanifh.] A warrant for money in the publick 
funds. 

To POLISH. v. a. [polio , Lat. polir , Fr.] 

1. To fmooth ; to brighten by attrition ; to glofs; 

He fetteth to finifh his work, and polijheth it perfectly. Eccl. 

Pygmalion, with fatal art, 

Polijh'd the form that flung his heart* Granvil. 

2. To make elegant of manners. 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that polijh life, inventors rare. Milton. 

Bid foft fcienc e polijh Britain’s heroes. Irene. 

To Polish, v. n. To anfwer to the a£t of polifhing; to re¬ 
ceive a glofs. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of fteel, 
which would polijh almoflas white and bright asfilver. Bacon, 

Po lish, n. f [poli, foliffiire, Fr. from the verb,] 

1. Artificial glofs; brightness given by attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite cofl in the 
quarry, only confider the great difficulty of hewing it into 
any form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion and 
polijh. Adclifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Another prifm of clearer glafs and better polijh feemed free 
from veins. Nciuton's Opticks. 

2. Elegance of manners. 

What are thefe wond’rous civilifing arts, 

This Roman polijh , and this fmooth behaviour. 

That render man thus tradlable and tame ? Addifon's Cato. 

Polish able. adj. [from polijh.] Capable of being polilhed. 

Po'lisher. n. f. [from polijh .] The perfon or inftrument that 
gives a glofs. 

I confider an human foul without education, like marble in 
the quarry, which fhews none of its inherent beauties, till 
the fkill of the polijher fetches out the colours. Addilon. 

POLITE, adj. [politus , Latin.] 

1. Glofiy ; fmooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, Ihining and polite j others 
not polite, but as if powder’d over with fine iron dufl. JVoodw. 

If any fort of rays, falling on the polite furface of any pel¬ 
lucid medium, be refledted back, the fits of eafy reflexion, 
which they have at the point of reflexion, fhall ftill continue 
to return. Newton's Opticks. 

The edges of the fand holes, being worn away, there are 
left all over the glafs a numberlefs company of very little 
convex polite rifings like waves. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegant of manners. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, 

He marries, -bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 

Poli'tely. adv. {from polite.] With elegance of manners; 
genteely. 

Politeness. n.f. [ politefte,¥r . from polite.] Elegance of 
manners.; gentility ; good breeding. 

I have feen the dullefl men aiming at wit, and others, with 
ns little pretenfions, affecting politenefs in manners and dif- 
courfe. Swift. 

Political, adj. [7 roXflixog.] 

J. Relating to politicks ; relating to the adminiflration of pub- 
lick affairs. 

More true political wifdom may be learned from this fingle 
book of proverbs, than from a thoufand Machiavel. Rogers. 

2. Cunning; fkilful. 

Politically, adv. [from political.] 

1. With relation to publick adminiflration. 

2. Artfully ; politickly. 

The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, harque- 
bufiers with their horfemen. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Politica'ster. n.f. A petty ignorant pretender to politicks: 
There are quacks of all forts; as bullies, pedants, hypo¬ 
crites, empiricks, law-jobbers and politicajlers. L'EJlrange. 

Poli t fciAN. n.f. [politicien, Fr.] 

1. One verfed in the arts of government; one fkilled in politicks. 

Get thee glafs eyes, 

And, like a feurvy politician, leem 

- To fee things thou doll not. Shakefp. King Lear. 

And’t be any way, it mull be with valour; for policy I 
hate : I had as lief be a Brownifl as a politician. Shakefpeare. 

Although I may feem lefs a politician to men, yet I need no 
fecret diftindtions nor evafions before God. King Charles. 

While emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

You boldly fhow that fkill, which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end. Dry den. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wife. 

And fee through all things with his half-fhut eyes, 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New flratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. 

2. A man of artifice ; one of deep contrivance. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts, 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton. 
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If a man fucceeds in any attempt, though undertook l 
never fo much rafhnefs, his fuccefs fhall vouch him a t> r 
ctan, and good luck fhall pafs for deep contrivance • fo • ‘ 
any one fortune, and he fhall be thought a wife man 0 glV , e 
POLITICK, adj. [rroXllo coV] ’ Smh ' 

1. Political; civil. In this fen kpolitical is almofl alwavs 

except in the phrafe body politick. ^ u ^> 

Virtuoufly and wifely acknowledging, that he with fo 
people made all but one politick body, whereof himfelf T 
the head ; even fo cared for them as he would for 
iimbs. gJ dn ' S ° Wn 

No civil or politick conflitutions have been more cpIpLo/j 
than his by the befl authors. 

2. Prudent; verfed in affairs. m ^ e> 

This land was famoufly enrich’d 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles. Shakefp. Richard III 

3. Artful; cunning. In this fenfe political is not ufed. 

I have trod a meafure ; I have flatter’d a lady; I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy. Shakefb 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; but for 
the moral part, perhaps youth will have the preheminence 
as age hath for the politick. Bmn 

No lefs alike the politick and wife, 

All fly flow things, with circumfpedtive eyes; 

Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take. p 0 p e 
Politickly. adv. [from politick.] Artfully; cunningly. 
Thus have I politickly begun my reign. 

And ’tis my hope to end fuccefslully. Shakefp 

’Tis politickly done. 

To fend me packing with an hofl of men. Shakefp. 

The dutchefs hath been mofl politickly employed in fharp- 
ening thofe arms with which fhe liibdued you. p 0 pe. 

Po'liticks. n.f [politique, Fr. ttoAiW.] The fcience of 
government; the art or practice of adminiflrffig publick af¬ 
fairs. 

Be pleas’d your politicks to fpare, 

I’m old enough, and can myfelf take care. Dryden. 
It would be an everlafling reproach to politicks, fhould fuch 
men overturn an eflablifhment formed by the wiTeft laws, and 
fupported by the ablefl heads. Addifon. 

Of crooked counfels and dark politicks. Pope. 

Po'liture. n.f. [politure, Fr.] The glofs given by the aft 
of polifhing. , , . . 

POLITY, n.f. ['ttoXitsIoc.'] A form of government; civil 
conftitutiqn. 

Beeaufe the fubjedt, which this pofition concerneth, is a 
form of church government or church polity , it behoveth us 
to confider the nature of the church, as is requifite for men’s 
more clear and plain underflanding, in what refpedl laws of 
polity or government are neceffary thereunto. Hooker. 

The polity of fome of our neighbours hath not thought it 
beneath the publick care, to promote and reward the improve¬ 
ment of their own language. Locke on Education, 

POLL. n.f. [polle,pol, Dutch, the top.] 

1. The head. 

Look if the withered elder hath not his poll claw’d like a 
parrot. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. A catalogue or lift of perfons ; a regifter of heads. 

Have you a catalogue 
Gf all the voices that we have procur’d, 

Set down by th’ poll. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The mufter file,. rotten and found, amounts not to fifteen 
thoufand poll. Shakefpeare. 

3. A fifh called generally a chub. A chevin. 

To Poll. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces much to 
their lading. Bacon's Natural Hjflory . 

May thy woods oft poll'd yet ever wear 
A green, and, when lhe lift, a golden hair. Donne. 

2. In this fenfe is ufed polled fheep. 

Polled fheep, that is fheep without horns, are reckoned the 
belt breeders, beeaufe the ewes yean the polled lamb with the 
lead danger. Mortimer's Hufoandry • 

3. To pull off hair from the head ; to clip fhort; to fhear. 

Neither fhall they fhave, only poll their heads. Ezekiel 

4. To mow; to crop. 

Pie’ll go and fowle the porter of Rome gates by th’ ears. 
he will mow down all before him, and leave his paffage 
poll'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

5. To plunder ; to ftrip ; to pill. 

They will poll and fpoil fo outrageoufly, as the very enemy 
cannot do much worfe. Spenjer on Ireland 

Take and exadt upon them the wild exadtions, coignie, li¬ 
very and forehon, by which they poll and utterly undo the 
poor tenants. Spenfer on Irelan . 

He told the people, that fubfidies were not to be grante 
nor levied for wars in Scotland ; for that the law had pro 
vided another courfe by fervice of efeuage, much Ms Jj ^ en 
war was made but a pretence to poll . and pill the people. Ba > on . 

Neither 


Bacon. 


Dryd. 


Tickell. 
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Neither can juftice yield her fruit with tweetnefs, amongft 
the briars and brambles of catching and polling clerks and 
minifters. 

■ To take a lift or regifter or perlons. 
e. To enter one’s name in a lift or regifter. ? 

** Who ever brought to his rich daughter’s bed, 

The man that polled but twelve pence for his head ? 

6. To infert into a number as a voter. 

In folemn conclave fit, devoid of thought* 

And poll for points of faith his trufty vote. 

Pollard- n. f [from poll.] 

1. A tree lopped. . r 

Nothing procureth the lafting of trees fo much as often 
cutting; and we fee all overgrown trees ar e pollards or dot- 
tards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. . . ... 

The fame king called in certain counterfeit pieces coined by 
the French, called pollards , crocars and rofaries. Camden. 

- The chub fifh. Ainfworth. 

Po'llen. n. f. A fine powder, commonly underftood by the 
word farina ; as alfo a fort of fine bran. Bailey. 

Pollenger. n.f. Brufhwood. This feems to be the mean- 
in <r of this obfolete word. 

° Lop for thy fewel old pollenger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the gralie to be mown. TuJfer. 

Po ller. n f [from poll.] 

1. Robber; pillager; plunderer. 

The poller and exader of fees juftifies the refemblance of 
the courts of juftice to the bufh, whereunto while the fneep 
flies for defence, he lofes part of the fleece. Bacon's EJfays. 

2. He who votes or polls. 

Po L t.evil. n.f. [poll and evil.] ' 

Pcllevil is a large fwellirtg, inflammation or impofthume in 
the horfe’spoll or nape of the neck, juft between the ears to¬ 
wards the mane. Farriers Dili. 

Po'llock. n. f. A kind of fifh. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with fhellfifh, fea-hedgehogs, 
fcallops; and flat, as round, pilcherd, herring and pollock. 

Carew's Survey of Cornivall. 
To POLLUTE, v. a. [polluo, Lat. polluer, Fr.] 

1. To make unclean, in a religious fenfe ; to defile. 

Hot and peevifh vows 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than fpotted livers in the facrifice. Shakefp. 

2. To taint with guilt. 

She woos the gentle air, 

To hide her guilty front w.ith innocent fnow, 

And on her naked fhame, 

Pollute with finful blame, 

The faintly veil of maiden white to throw. Milton. 

3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. 

Envy you my praife, and would deftroy 
With grief my pleafures, and pollute my joy ? Dryden. 

4. Milton ufes this word in an uncommon conftrudtion. 

Polluted from the end of his creation. Milton. 

Pollu'tedness. n.f. [from pollute.] Defilement; the flate 
of being polluted. 

Pollu'ter. n.f. [from pollute.] Defiler; corrupter. 

Ev’n he, the king of men, 

Fell at his threfhold, and the fpoil of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. Dryden's ALneis. 

Pollution, n.f. [pollution, Fr. pollutio, Latin.] 

1. The act of defiling. 

The contrary to confecration is pollution , which happens in 
churches by homicide, and burying an excommunicated per¬ 
fon in the church. Ay life's Par ergon. 

2. The flate of being defiled ; defilement. 

Their ftrife pollution. brings 

-Upon the temple. . Milton s Par Loft, h. xii. 

Pc'ltron. n.f. [pollice truncato, from the thumb cutoff; it 
being once .a .practice of cowards to cut off their thumbs, that 
they might not be compelled to ferve in war. Saumaife. 
Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed ; as cowards 
feign themfelves fick a bed: others derive it from poletro or 
poltro, a young unbroken horfe.] A coward ; a nidgit; a 
icoundrel. 

Patience is for poltrcns. Shakefp. 

They that are bruis’d with wood or fifts, 

And think, one beating may for once 

Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras , p. ii. 

For who but a poltron poifefis’xl with fear. 

Such haughty infolence can tamely bear, Dryden. 

Po'ly. n.f. [poliu?n, Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Po'ly. [7toaJ.] A prefix often found in the compofition of 
words derived.from the Greek, and intimating multitude: as, 
polygon, a figure of many angles; polypus, an animal with 
many feet. 

Poly'acoustick. adj. [7roAu? and ccxkw.] Any thing that 
multiplies or magnifies founds. Dili. 

Poly anthos, nfj. [7roAu? and A plant. 

Great varieties .of polyanihos are annually produced, and its 
flowers are fo numerous on one flalk, and fo beautifully 
flriped, that they are not inferior to auriculas in beauty. Miller. 
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The daify, primrofe, violet darkly blue, - 

And polyanthos of unnumber’d dyes. Tkoniftn. 

Polye'dRical. }adj- [from 7 rc?f>efy(& ; polyedre, Fr.] Ha- 
Polye'drous. S ving many fides. _ , 

The protuberant particles may be fpherical, elliptical, cy¬ 
lindrical, polyedrical, and fome very irregular ; and accord- 
ino- to the nature of thefe, and the fituatiori of the lucid body, 
the light mud be variouflv effected. # Boyle. 

A tubercle of a pale brown fpar, had the exterior furface. 
covered with fmall polyedrous cryftals, pellucid, with a call of 
yellow. IVoodward. 

Poly'gamist. n.f. [from polygamy.] One that holds the law- 
fulnefs of more wives than one at a time. 

POLY GAMY. n. f. [polygamie, Fr. TroXv’yapicc.] Plurality 

of wives. 

Polygamy is the having more wives than one at pnee. Locke. 
They allow no polygamy : they have ordained, that none 
do intermarry or contract, until a month be paft from their 
firft interview; Bacon. 

Chriftian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable 
to the law of nature, that is, the law of God, than niaho- 
metifm that allows it; for one man, his having many wives 
by law, fignifies nothing, unlefs there were mahy women to 
one man in nature alfo. Graunt . 

Po'lyglot. adj. [ 7 toAu^Acott©^ ; polyglotte, Fr.] Having 
many languages. 

The polyglot or linguift is a learned man. Howel. 

POLYGON, n.f [polygbne, Fr. oroXvg and ywlct.] A figure 
of many angles. 

He began with a fingle line ; he joined two lines in .an 
angle, and he advanced to triangles and iquares, polygons and 
circles. tVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Po'lygonal. adj. [horn polygon.] Having many angles. 
Po'lygram. n. J'. [7r&AuV and ygcty.[jc&*] A figure confiding 
of a great number of lines. ^ Dili. 

Poly'graphy. n.f. [ 7 roAu? and yqcdpy ; polygraphie, hr.] The 
art of writing in feveral unufual manners or cyphers ; as alfo 
decyphering the lame. Dili. 

Poly'logy. n. f [71-oAu? and A oyde.] Talkativenefs; Diti. 
Poly'mathy. n.f. [ 7 roAu? and fjcavSccvoo.] The knowledge 
of many arts and fciences; alfo an acquaintance with many 
different fubje&s. Dili. 

Poly'phonism. n. f [7Z-0AV? and (powi-] Multiplicity of 
found. 

The paffages jrelate to the diminiIhing the found of his 
piftol, by the rarity of the air at that great afcent into the at- 
mofphere, and the magnifying the found by the polyphonifms 
or repercuffions of the rocks and caverns, Derham. 

Polype'talous. adj. [ 7 roAu? and 7 rs-raAoy.] Having many 

petals. 

Poly'pody. n.f. [polypoditon, Latin.] A plant. 

Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, ha¬ 
ving a middle rib, which joins them to the ftalks running 
through each divilion. Miller, 

Polypody is common on the banks of ditches where there are 
Humps of old trees, on walls, and by the lides of woods: 
polypody is attenuant and diffolvent. Hill's Materia Me.dica. 

A kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though it windeth 
not. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Po lypous, adj. [from polypus.] Having the nature of a poly¬ 
pus ; having many feet or roots. 

If the velfels drive back the blood with too great a force 
upon the heart, it will produce polypous concretions in the ven¬ 
tricles of the heart, efpecially when its valves are apt to grow 
rigid. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

POLY'PUS. n.f. [ttoAuVs? ; polype, Fr.] 

1. Polypus lignifies any thing in general with many roots or 

feet, as a fwelling in the noftrils ; but it is likewife applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood in the heart and ar¬ 
teries. Quincy. 

The polypus of the nofe is faid to be an excrefcence of flefh, 
fpreading its branches amongft the laminae of the os eth- 
moides, and through the whole cavity of one or both noftrils. 

Sharp's Surgery . 

The juices of all auftere vegetables, which coagulate the 
fpittle, being mixed with the blood in the veins, form poly- 
pujfes in the heart. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A fea animal with many feet. 

The polypus , from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave. 

His ragged claws are ftuck with Hones. Pobe. 

Polyscope, n. f [ 7 toAu? and [pto 7 rew.J A multiplying 

_ S ,a15 - DiSt. 

Polyspast, n.f [polyfpdfte, Fr.] A machine confifting of 
many pullies. Dili. 

Poly'spermous. adj. [ttoAu? and CW^,*.] Thofe plants 
are thus called, which have more than tour feeds fucceeding 
each flower, and this without any certain order or number, ^u. 
Polysylla'bical. adj. [from polyfyliable.] Having many fyl* 
lables ; pertaining to a polyfy liable. 

Polyfyllabical echoes ar.e fuch as repeat many fyllables or 
words diftintSlly. 

20 A POLYSYLLABLE*. 





































































































































































































































































